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adroit than himself who allowed themselves to be overawed or
bamboozled in the witness box. By the end of the day's hearing he
felt that he had scored so resoundingly off his meek opponent that
he was positively sorry for him, and he resolved to show himself
magnanimous in victory by sending round to Mr. Rufus Isaacs'
chambers that very night a box of a hundred cigars with his
compliments and regards. The cigars were promptly returned
and the next morning Rufus Isaacs successfully submitted to the
judge that the plaintiff on his own admissions in the box had
entirely failed to make out even a prima facie case. As the result
of the cross-examination the whole action had collapsed^ and the
deflated and disillusioned plaintiff found himself saddled not
only with the price of a wasted box of cigars but with the bill for
the whole of his own and his opponent's costs.

Rufus Isaacs' speeches followed much the same lines as his
cross-examination. In contrast to the orotund style of the older
generation he talked as a rule to a jury simply and almost con-
fidentially, rarely essaying flights of rhetoric unless the special
circumstances demanded it. This was the method that came most
naturally to him and was therefore in his view the most suitable for
his purpose $ for he always held that, if a man could speak at all,
he was well advised to develop his powers by practice rather than
resort to teachers of elocution and thereby risk losing the essential
ingredients of spontaneity and conviction.

Moreover, he never made the mistake of putting his own case
too high. He would admit its defects and acknowledge the strong
points of his adversary's with disarming frankness, and he
contrived to convey an impression of such moderation and
reasonableness that juries found themselves defenceless against his
appeal.

But he did not achieve his successes in court without immense
preparatory labours. He was never satisfied unless he had
mastered all the facts of a case and the law applicable to them,
though the speed and accuracy with which his mind went to the
root of the matter enabled him to discard all irrelevancies at an
early stage.

He had an almost instinctive faculty for foretelling the course
and outcome of a case, and he never hesitated to advise a settlement
if he considered it in the interests of his client. In negotiating a
compromise he was at his most formidable, for his air of reasonable-
ness and impartiality was almost as effective with his opponents
as with juries. But, once armed with authority to settle, he never
followed the too obvious course of naming a figure out of all propor-
tion to the realities of the case and then spending hours in fruitless